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THE DEVELOPMENT OF DANISH AGRI- 
CULTURE BEFORE THE WAR 

THE time from about 1880 until the outbreak 
of war in 1914 has for danish agriculture 
been a period of extraordinary and prosperous 
development. 

Before 1880 danish agriculture was mainly pro- 
ducer and seller of corn; but when Americas sur- 
plus production of corn in the eighties reached Eu- 
rope the cornprices fell rapidly and the cornpro- 
ducing agriculture had to work under very diffi- 
cult conditions, particularly in Denmark where the 
chief part of the soil, especially in Jutland but also 
in parts of the islands, is of so poor a quality that it 
only yields comparatively small crops. Iti stead of 
entering into a — from the outset hopeless — com- 
petition against the transadantic import of corn a 
happy fate led danish agriculture in the quite oppo- 
site direction, and taking advantage first of the 
supplies of cheap corn and later of oilcakes as raw 
material a production of refined produces of dome- 
stic animals was taken up — especially butter and 
bacon — which gradually became the speciality of 
danish agriculture. This production spellt a tho- 
rough revolution of danish agricultural economy 



and opened possibilities as well for rural enterpri- 
ses to which the soil was better adopted than to 
corngrowing as for the extensive outparcelling of 
land to the small freeholds that have become a 
social blessing to the whole country. 



To begin with there were numerous difficulties 
to conquer and the development was very slow 
through the first years, but gradually it made head^ 
way, and especially in the years immediately pre- 
vious to the war the production of foodstuffs of 
animals grew rapidly as may be seen from the fol- 
lowing summary of Denmarks total export partly 
of corn and feeding-stuffs and partly of foodstuffs 
of animals (butter, bacon, eggs, meat, live cattle 
and horses). 





Total surplus-export of 








foodstuffs of 




Corn and 


animals and 




Year feec 


ling stuffs 


living animals 


Total 


Mil 


. danish Kr, 


Mill, danish Kr. 


Mill, danish h 


1880 + 25,6 


+ 71,6 


+ 97,2 


1885 


- 12,5 


+ 69,0 


+ 56,5 


1890 


- 21,4 


+ 136,8 


+ 115,4 


1897 


- 66,0 


+ 175,0 


+ 109,0 


1900 


- 73,4 


+ 201,4 


+ 128,0 


1905 


- 111,1 


+ 290,8 


+ 179,7 


1910 


- 126,4 


+ 382,9 


+ 256,5 


1911 


- 137,1 


+ 412,7 


+ 275,6 


1912 


- 183,8 


+ 450,2 


+ 266,4 


1913 


- 180,6 


+ 487,7 


+ 307,1 


1914 


- 140,8 


+ 615,7 


+ 474,9 



This characteristic metamorphosis of danish 
agricultures foreign trade is the exterior proof of 
the radical changes in the interior working methods. 

In the field the growing of fodder-crops became 
the most important. Particularly the cultivation of 
root-crops gained rapidly ground and Denmark is 
now the country in the world with the comparati- 
vely greatest root-areas. This development is 
shown as follows: 



Year 


Areas with root- 

1000 acres: 


■crops 


'h of cultivated area 


1880 


157 




2,6 


1890 


260 




4,2 


1900 


523 




8,2 


1910 


880 




13,8 


1914 


953 




14,8 



The cultivation of root-crops which gave a 
comparatively great yield even on poor soil enab- 
led the farmers to maintain the milk-production 
through the winter-season both as to quantity and 
to quality, thus making is possible to ship about the 
same weekly quantity of butter all the year round. 

The large crops of roots which solely contain 
carbonic-hydratic nutriments can however not be 
utilized with full value without a supplement of 
concentrated nitrogenous fodder. At the beginning 
corn and very small quantities of rape-cakes were 
used ; but the production of vegetable oils and mar- 
garine which simultaneously increased immensely 
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all over the world became in a very lucky manner 
a resource for the danish agriculture by supplying 
the oilcakes as a supplement to the roots. The con- 
sumption of oilcakes in the danish agriculture has 
increased rapidly during the last generation as may 
be seen from the following figures: 

Total consumption of oilcakes. 

Year Import Homeproduction Total 

1000 Tons 1000 Tons 1000 Tons 

1880 22.0 — 22.0 

1890 66.7 — 66.7 

1900 202.0 ca. 12.0 214.0 

1910 412.0 ca. 30.0 442.0 

1914 586.0 ca. 60.0 646.0 

This extensive use of oilcakes in the winter-fod- 
der has not merely proved important to the milk- 
production itself, but has at the same time greatly 
improved the productivity of the danish soil by 
supplying it with an abundance of nutriment of 
plants through the stable manure. The intensive 
cultivation of the soil in connection with the root- 
crops and many technical improvements in the cul- 
tivation of agricultural plants — for instance the 
rapidly increasing use of artificial manure — 
has in addition helped to increase the yield of the 
danish soil. Calculated in units of corn*) the ave- 

*) Root-crops, hay and straw are transcalculated into units 
of corn: 



100 


kg potatoes 


= 


24 


kg 


corn. 


100 


- roots 


^ 


10 




— 


100 


hay 


^ 


40 




— 


100 


- straw 


:= 


20 




— 
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rage harvest returns for the various crops taken 
together have increased as shown by the following 
figures : 

Average harvest returns in units of corn. 

Total per acre 

1889—1893 3.05 Mill. Tons 510 Kg 

1879—1883 3.46 — 552 

1899—1903 4.03 — 630 

1909—1913 5.40 — 846 

Even greater is the progress within the live 
stock, where particularly the number of milking 
cows has been increased on such a scale, that no 
other European country proportionally can muster 
as great a number as Denmark, which is indi- 
cated by the following figures: 

Milking Other Total 

Year cows cattle cattle 

1000 per 100 1000 1000 

heads inhabit. heads heads 

Denmark 1880 898 46 572 1470 

— 1890 975 45 525 1500 

— 1900 1070 44 714 1784 

— 1910 1285 47 970 ' 2255 

— 1914 1310 46 1152 2462 

Norway 1915 782 31 344 1126 

Sweden 1913 1842 33 879 2721 

Holland 1913 1110 18 987 2097 

Belgium 1913 965 13 915 1880 

England 1914 4486 10 7659 12145 

France 1914 7081 18 6040 13121 

Germany .... 1912 10944 16 9238 20182 
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The cattle stocks have not merely increased in 
numbers, but have also improved in productivity, 
and the average yield of milk per cow has risen 
from about 1500 kg in 1880 to 2644 kg in 1914. 
The daily yield of milk in the time immediately 
previous to the war was ca. 9590 tons, whereof 
the chief part was used in the butter production. 

The offall of the butter production, the skim- 
med milk, became in connection with the rapidly 
increasing import of maize and the home produced 
corn the raw material of a — in proportion to the 
size of the country very considerable — production 
of bacon on industrial lines. Consequendy the stock 
of pigs grew rapidly and became proportionally far 
larger than in any other country, as may be seen 
from the following figures: 

Number of pigs 

Total per 100 

Year 1000 pieces inhabitants 

Denmark 1880 527 27 

— 1890 795 37 

— 1900 1288 53 

— 1910 1470 53 

— 1914 2497 88 

Norway 1915 220 9 

Sweden 1913 968 17 

Holland 1913 1350 22 

Belgium 1913 1494 20 

England 1914 3940 8 

France 1914 6113 11 

Germany 1912 21924 33 

Russia 1913 12487 10 
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This in proportion to the size of the country 
very large stock of pigs could — as emphatically 
substantiated during the war — only be maintained 
by ample supplies of corn, particularly from Ame- 
rica and Russia, and also in this respect the deve- 
lopment has been continued with increasing rapi- 
dity until the outbreak of the war in 1914 as may 
be seen from the figures below: 

Surplus import of corn 



Year 


Maize 


Other corn 


Total 




1000 Tons 


1000 Tons 


ICOO Tons 


1880 


71.0 


-^ 235.2 


^ 164.2 


1890 


121.0 


25.2 


146.2 


1900 


413.0 


150.9 


563.9 


1905 


278.0 


344.2 


622.2 


1910 


182.0 


454.0 


636.0 


1913 


403.0 


455.5 


858.5 



As an important side of the agricultural indu- 
stry the keeping of poultry must be mentioned. 
In the small holdings especially the egg production 
has developed into a considerable source of in- 
come. 

THE OUT-PARCELLING OF THE LAND 

The extensive out-parcelling of the land — a 
characterestic feature of danish agriculture — is 
intimately connected with the changes in agri- 
cultural economy outlined above. Of greater esta- 
tes in the proper sense of the word (above 500 
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acres) there are only about 800; by far the largest 
portion of the land (about 88 %) is cultivated by 
peasants i. e. freeholders and cottagers, the total 
number of these amounting to about 180,000. The 
larger estates have undoubtedly the advantage of 
the cultivation of corn for sale, particularly when 
the modem technical improvements in the imple- 
ments are considered; but on the market for refi- 
ned products of domestic animals, as butter, bacon 
and eggs, the small holdings are not merely able 
to compete succesfully but reap even a consider- 
ably larger net profit per area unit thanks to their 
constant personal attention, increased live stock and 
intensive cultivation of the soil. 

The change in the agricultural production has 
thus created an indispensable foundation for the 
development and vigorous growth of the small 
holdings, and at the same time have these thousands 
of small holdings of which danish agriculture is 
chiefly composed made it possible for Denmark 
to turn the refining of domestic animal products 
into a lucrative speciality. In view of the altered 
conditions of production the extensive out-parcel- 
ling of the land has proven an economical advant- 
age to the farmers. It has undoubtedly at the same 
time been a social benefit to the whole community. 

The out-parcelling of the land into a large num- 
ber of medium-sized and small properties may, 
however, spell a danger if these many thousands 
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of independent workers keep separated and act 
isolatedly ; for without an intimate collaboration in 
the shape of co-operative enterprises a production 
of any importance can not be maintained by small 
holdings. 

The out-parcelling also contains a danger if 
the many thousands of independent workers are 
not individually endowed with sufficient insight 
and training, thus being competent on their own 
properties to follow the tide of development and 
take advantage of the technical improvements of 
the present time. 

The various co-operative enterprises and the 
educational work accomplished by means of 
schools and agricultural advisers have been the 
foundation-stone on which danish agriculture with 
its productive capacity and extensive outparcelling 
of the soil is built ud. 



CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES 

The tie that has united these 180,000 minor 
properties and made them collaborate in the crea- 
tion of the greatest industirial enterprises in Den- 
mark is the co-operative movement, the leading 
principles of which Denmark has learnt from Eng- 
land. iWhile the co-operative movement in most 
other countries chiefly has its followers among the 
population of the cities, who protect their interests 
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as consumers by means of co-operative stores, the 
co-operative movement in Denmarls has in the con- 
trary gained ground among the farmers; and the 
establishment of productive joint enterprises on 
co-operative lines has been of the greatest impor- 
tance to the development of Danish agriculture. 

As an instance may be mentioned the impor- 
tant part the co-operative movement has played in 
the development of the danish dairies. 

In the beginning of the eighties, when the far- 
mers had to look round for other sources of in- 
come than the sale of corn, the so-called „peasant 
butter" was of such an inferior and irregular qua- 
lity that it was quite unfit for export and on the 
home market only fetched prices far below those 
paid for „ Estate-butter" or „ Export-butter". In 
the beginning of 1882 — the year in which the first 
co-operative dairy was started — the quotation for 
butter from the larger estates was 142 Kr. while 
ordinary butter, i. e. butter from the small pro- 
perties, only was quoted at 88 Kr. The consequence 
of the low price that all these properties obtained 
for their butter was that the milk production — 
apart from the few greater properties — was quite 
unprofitable. Necessity, however, teaches naked 
woman to spin. Everywhere in the parishes co- 
operative dairies were started, and at each of these 
the milk was gathered from several hundreds of 
mediumsized and small properties for an up-to-date 
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technical treatment. In the beginning great misgi- 
vings were entertained as regards the blending of 
the milic from so many different properties and it 
was considered impossible in this manner to pro- 
duce butter which in quality could compete even 
in a modest way with the products of the big pro- 
perties. Quite a sensation was therefore caused 
when at the Exhibition in Copenhagen in 1888 
one co-operative dairy obtained a silver medal for 
the butter exhibited; but at a similar exhibition 
for the whole of the country in Odense in 1900 the 
co-operative dairies carried off all the silverme- 
dals in a number of 46 and 202 bronze medals, 
only 8 of the latter being left to the private dai- 
ries. The quotations for butter of 1st and 2d class 
were done away with; in reality only one quality 
for sale was produced all over the country. The 
co-operative movement had in a manner which 
nobody had thought possible or dared to predict 
improved the butter from the whole body of danish 
farmers to a quality that fetched the top-price of 
the marlcet. Through joint efforts and collaboration 
in co-operative enterprises the small farmers had 
obtained a result which the biggest farmers were 
unable to obtain singlehanded. 

Corresponding results were obtained by estab- 
lishing co-operative pig-slaugtheries for the pro- 
duction of bacon, the first of these being started in 
1886, and by the uniting of producers of eggs in 
1895 in the Danish co-operative Egg Export. 
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To-day more than 1200 co-operative dairies are 
to be found spread all over the country. These dai= 
ries which receive the milk from about 83% of the 
milking cows in the country collaborate through 
local-unions which again are united within The 
Danish Co-operative Dairies Association with head 
offices in Aarhus. 

At the present moment there are about 46 co- 
operative pig slaugtheries which receive about 
85% of the pigs from the entire stock of the coun- 
try and collaborate through the Associated Danish 
co-operative Slaugtheries in Copenhagen. 

These industrial associations on co-operative 
lines are, according to experience, a condition for 
the maintaining of the small holdings. The cul- 
tivation of the soil and the keeping of domestic 
animals is in Denmark divided among numerous 
independent small owners of land, but by means 
of co-operation these many small units are again 
united in a joint productivity on large scale that has 
created the uniformity' of quality which is a con- 
dition if high prices shall be obtained on the 
worlds market. 

Besides the co-operative industrial concerns 
numerous other co-operative enterprises are exi- 
sting with the aim of protecting the interests of 
agriculture. Thus a large number of supply-asso- 
ciations united in the Union of Denmarks Supply- 
Associations, co-operative associations for the pur- 
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chase of feeding stuffs, manure, coal, dairy-machi- 
nes etc. and similar associations for the sale of 
seeds, cattle etc. 

In order to represent the financial interests of 
the total number of co-operative organisations a 
co-operative bank with branches all over the 
country was started in 1914. 

THE AGRICULTURAL EDUCATIONAL 
WORK 

The economical co-operation effected by means 
of the co-operative associations requires a certain 
intellectual development, especially of the faculty 
of individuel subordination under the rules of co- 
operation. In this regard the peculiar educational 
methods applied by the „Peoples High-schools" 
for young men and women have undoubtedly had 
great influence. 

Agricultural instruction in the proper sense of 
the word is, however, not given at these schools; 
but when the young farmers after 5 — 10 years 
work as ordinary farmhands have obtained a tho- 
rough all-round practical training in farm work 
the generally get the finishing touch through a 
theoretical course of 5--6 or 9 months at an agri- 
cultural school. The aim of these schools is to fur- 
nish the pupils with such a foundation of technical 
knowledge which enables them later when they be- 
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come their own masters to adopt new developments 
and apply every technical progress at their own 
property. 

While the agricultural schools are training the 
young future farmers, a very extensive and hete- 
rogeneous educational work for the benefit of all 
working proprietors of land is carried on by the 
state and the numerous agricultural associations 
which are spread all over the country. During the 
last generation important work for the advance- 
ment of technical insight and skill among the far- 
mers has been done by means of experiments, 
practical demonstrations, cattle-shows, exhibitions, 
public lectures and joint excursions, but chiefly 
through the appoinment of technical advisers who 
may be consulted regarding cultivation of plants, 
breeding of cattle, book-keeping etc. 

DANISH AGRICULTURE AND THE 
BRITISH MARKET 

The british market has been of vital impor- 
tance to the sale of the export production of danish 
agriculture. Until 1864 the agricultural export pas- 
sed chiefly to Hamburg, but after the unfortu- 
nate war, which brought the loss of Slesvig, Den- 
mark looked towards West and concentrated its 
efforts on opening an extensive trade connection 
with England based upon a mutually advan- 
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tageous exchange of goods. In 1868 it was deci- 
ded by an act of parliament to build a new harbour 
at Esbjerg with the export to England in view. 
Wihen the farmers after 1880 at a continually in- 
creasing rate took op the production of butter, 
bacon and eggs as the chief articles of export, this 
production was from the very start adjusted so as 
to suit the British consumers ; and the English mar- 
ket was held mainly in view from the very be- 
ginning also at the numerous new-established co- 
operative factories. Every effort was made to pro- 
duce the particular quality of butter and bacon re- 
quired by the great English army of consumers, 
and simultaneously every endeavour was made 
to ensure a uniform fixed quality common for the 
whole country all the year round and to ensure 
equal shipments both summer and winter. The 
efforts were duly appreciated in England, and the 
Danish agricultural products gained in the course 
of time a firm and secure footing on the British 
market. The export to England has been rapidly 
increasing since 1880 as may be gathered from the 
table below : 



Butter*) 


Export to England 


°/o of Englands 


o/o of Denmarks 


Year 


Tons 


Import 


Export 


1880 


10.924 


10.1 


87.6 


1890 


42.879 


41.6 


96.1 


1900 


73.772 


43.0 


95.1 


1910 


82.837 


38.6 


83.2 


1914 


88.925 


43.4 


85.8 
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Pork 








Year 


Export to England 


o/o of Englands 


"h of Denmarks 




Tons 


Import 


Export 


1880 


1.882 


0.6 


50.0 


1890 


28.147 


9.5 


95.3 


1900 


63.314 


14.9 


92.2 


1910 


95.128 


35.7 


98.3 


1914 


142.445 


39.8**) 


96.5 


Eggs*) 


Export to England 






Years 


Great hundreds 






1880 


301.600 


4.8 


90.9 


1890 


1.055.299 


10.2 


94.7 


1900 


2.629.708 


15.6 


95.0 


1910 


3.308.150 


18.0 


94.1 


1914 


3.726.967 


20.9 


94.4 



•) Including some few quantities not of danish origin. 
•*) The Danish bacon-export was in 1914 53Vo of the total 
bacon-import to England. 



During the war the Danish agriculture has 
firmly stuck to the wish of continuing the export 
to England to as great an extent as possible, and 
during the first years of the war this export was 
very considerable. But from the opening of the 
german U-boat-war on Febr. 1st 1917 danish agri- 
culture was faced by a fatal crisis as the supplies 
of raw-materials from abroad (corn and oil-cakes 
as well as raw-materials for the margarine indu- 
stry) almost entirely ceased. The production be- 
came hereby hampered to such an extent that not 
even the home consumption could be properly 
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satisfied. We succeeded in some measure, in main- 
taining the production of butter, but the lack of 
margarine, of which 45000 tons had been normally 
consumed before the war, necessitated the use of 
nearly the whole of the butter production for the 
rationing of the home market. The stoppage of 
the maize import became catastrophal to the pig- 
breeding. The production of bacon was reduced 
to a minimum not even sufficient for the home mar- 
ket, and the export of bacon came to a perfect 
standstill. 

The last two years of the war in particular have 
been a time of trial to the chief aim of danish agri- 
culture: the production of foodstuffs of animals, 
and the temptation to limit the live stock has been 
great. The country was just able to produce on its 
own soil the quantity of corn absolutely necessary 
to meet the requirements of the population, the 
maintaining of the stocks of horses and seed. No- 
thing was left to the butter- and bacon-industry, 
which were the farmers chief sources of income. 
The farmers were convinced, however, that under 
ordinary circumstances a speedy return to the lines 
of development broken off by the war would be 
the only way to a happy future for Danish agri- 
culture. And therefore, in spite of all difficulties, 
they concentrated their efforts on the maintaining 
of the stocks so as to be able to take op the pro- 
duction anew as soon as possible after the war. 
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The efforts to maintain the cattle-stocics have 
been the most succesful as may be seen from the 
returns during the war : 





Milking cows 


Other cattle 


Total of cattle 


Date and year 


1000 heads 


1000 heads 


1000 heads 


17, 1914 


1310 


1153 


2463 


"/, 1915 


1281 


1135 


2416 


"72 1916 


1141 


1149 


2290 


"7^ 1917 


1141 


1312 


2453 


'7, 1918 


1024 


1099 


2123 



The decrease has thus been limited to only 
22% of the number of milking cows and to 14% 
of the total. 

It proved, however, an impossible task to 
maintain the stocks of pigs and the decrease since 
Febr. 1st 1917 is very considerable: 



Total Number of pigs 


(1000 pieces). 


Date and year 




^7, 1914 


2497 


L 1915 


1919 


"7, 1916 


1983 


"7, 1917 


1981 


L 1918 


513 


'7, 1919 


710 



There has also been some decrease in the 
number of poultry. The total number of fowls ac- 
cording to the latest returns is added here: 
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Total 


Number of fowls: 




(1000 pieces). 


Date 


and year 


"/r 


1914 15.154 


"U 


1917 8.248 


''I7 


1917 12.288 


"/z 


1918 9.784 


"/. 


1919 ca. 12.250 



The fact of chief importance is, however, that 
the cattle-stocks of the country have been succes- 
fully maintained. And now, when the production 
of margarine again is sufficient to satisfy the home 
consumption and oil-cakes again are imported, the 
export of butter may be expected to grow rapidly, 
though, of course, there will not be quite so large 
quantities at immediate disposal as before the war. 

The production of bacon will on the other side 
not in the nearest future leave any surplus worth 
mentioning for export; in this respect the price 
relations between the import-maize and the ex- 
port-bacon will be decisive. 

If the Danish bacon-indlistry in its free trade 
with England can be guaranteed only tolerable con- 
ditions as a basis of work, there is no doubt that 
the many empty pig-stables at the small holdings 
very quickly will be replenished so that the pro- 
duction in about a years time will get very near 
the standard before the war. 

The Danish farmers are energetically prepa- 
ring themselves to resume the production. The 
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industrial development peculiar to Danish agri- 
culture maltes, however, this production depen- 
dent of the re-establishment of free trade between 
the countries. As long as prohibitory and regu- 
lating restrictions hamper the free competition and 
forces the question of quality into the background 
Danish agriculture will not be able to fully develop 
its productive capacity; but with the return of 
normal pre-war conditions the Danish farmers ex- 
pect the old high-road of trade across the North- 
sea to become the tie that links England and Den- 
mark together to full mutual advantage. 
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